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old friendship. Japan, with cheap labour, an efficient industry
and an expanding commerce, has invaded markets created in the
first instance by British enterprise and maintained by British
power. Both in India and Africa and, indeed, throughout our
whole Eastern Empire, she is now a formidable competitor, and
both Great Britain and India have been compelled by this
economic pressure, and the crisis of which it is a part, to modify
their commercial policy. Notice to abrogate treaties and agree-
ments is sharply resented in certain Japanese quarters, which
profess to see political hostility behind economic measures. It is,
therefore, wholesome for our Japanese friends to remember
that Japan also has been through a crisis, and took in that
predicament much the same precautions as we are taking now.
The Great Earthquake, a decade ago, precipitated a national
depression, to escape from which Japan raised her tariffs to
something like double their height, taking values into account.
There is no doubt that that revolution in policy dealt a heavy
blow to British trade ; but Great Britain did not deny the right
of Japan to take such steps as she thought wise for the good of her
people. So now, when Great Britain, bearing a heavier burden
and staggering under the impact of a greater crisis, takes similar
measures, it would be wisdom in Japan to remember that we are
following her example and acting under the same obligation.
These are indefeasible rights, which, we hope, neither country
would think of denying. . . .
The Herald, in an article entitled, 'Japan Attacks British
Industry with a Nine-hour Day', said that the Japanese use
of armed force in China was all part of a vast scheme of
economic aggrandisement. Japan was aiming at an economic
subjugation of the Far East. She intended to squeeze the
Chinese peasant to get from him cheap food and cheap raw
materials and, with a nine-hour day, to flood the markets
of the world with goods.
These excerpts are enough to show the fear that Japanese
competition has inspired.
Japan refuses to buy Indian cotton.
The Japanese Government instructed Mr. Matsudaira,
its Ambassador in London, strongly to protest against the
denunciation of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. On
April 25 Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of
Trade, offered to call a conference between British and
Japanese manufacturers to see if a better understanding
could not be arrived at.